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annual report of the United States Secretary of the Navy, with its
recommendation for the adoption of a building programme which
would bring the United States Navy up to Treaty limits by the
31st December, 1936;x but it is hardly open to doubt that this acted
as a further encouragement to the Soviet Government in its new-
found spirit of assertiveness. Whatever the cause may have been,
the closing days of the year were marked by a plethora of challenging
speeches from leading statesmen in Moscow. That delivered by
Monsieur Litvinov on the 29th December, 1933, before the Soviet
Central Executive Committee, is of sufficient importance to be given
particular mention. Having pronounced Japan to be 'the darkest
thunder-cloud on the international horizon', Monsieur Litvinov
referred to the Japanese answer to the proposal for the sale of the
C.E.R., and described this as amounting to the contemptuous offer
of a sum so small as to reduce the sale to a gift. A Japanese group
which was not without influence in the politics of that country was
(he went on to say) openly talking of the seizure of the Maritime
Province, if not of the entire Far Eastern domain of the Union;
Japanese troops were massed, and munitions were accumulating,
near the Soviet borders, while roads and railways were being con-
structed along lines directed against Russia. Japan, he concluded,
was threatening not only to seize the railway, but also to violate the
Soviet frontiers.
Although the alarmist utterances of Monsieur Litvinov and a
number of his colleagues drew remonstrances from official spokes-
men in Japan, the general reaction in that country, when compared
with the tone of Japanese writers and speakers at earlier periods in
the year, was markedly calm and restrained, and it became clear to
outside observers that if the provocation of a Russo-Japanese war
had previously been in the minds of the present masters of Japan,
this was, for the time at least, no longer part of their policy.
To complete this resume* of Russo-Japanese relations in Eastern
Asia in 1933 it is necessary to make some mention of the 'new policy
for the Ear East' which was included in the Soviet Government's
scheme of national planning. JTo quote General Bliicher, the Com-
mander-in-Chief of the Ear Eastern forces:
During the first Five-Year Plan we invested in the Soviet Far East
more than the Czarist Government had invested during the whole of its
existence. The second Five-Year Plan lays down a vast programme of
Socialist industrial development of this area.2
1 See p. 542 below.                                                         ,    -          *
8 Twenty-five per cent, of the proposed capital investment under tne second
Five-Year Plan was to be devoted to the industrialization of Asiatic Russia.
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